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Scotist terminology also appears in Paracelsus' conceptions of the
microcosmos and macrocosmos. Thus, "the great man" means that
which is common to all men; but he observes that everything that
is in the little man (the individual) also is in the great man (the
cosmological replica of man in astrology). Like Duns Scotus and
Nicholas de Cusa, he found it necessary to introduce a "principle of
individuation" which he variously crystallized in the Iliaster and
in the "Protoplasms.5' In his psychology, he used Duns Scotus' doc-
trine that Will is superior to Reason. Also, he agreed with Duns
Scotus (against St. Thomas) that Reason is distinct from Faith and
may lead to different conclusions. The personal soul, for instance,
is not immortal in the Paracelsian system, and Duns Scotus said
that reason cannot comprehend the idea of immortality. Neverthe-
less, both Paracelsus and Duns Scotus provide for some kind of im-
mortality which latter-day disciples of an allegedly theosophic Para-
celsus would identify with the Vedic Karma. The medieval critics
of Duns Scotus, who knew nothing of Indian philosophy, charged
him with "Averroism"; and it is much easier to understand Paracel-
sus' idea of immortality if we assume that it was a Scotist heritage
in his background. This is particularly obvious if we compare the
structure of the soul in Paracelsus' system with the structure of the
material universe. In both cases, he used the neo-Platonic pyramid,
proceeding from some primal matter (which also may be the end
matter) to the created and processed forms. These ideas are dis-
tinctly Scotist. Duns asserted that primal matter exists in all created
beings, even in angels. Whether Paracelsus acquired his Platonic-
alchemistic ideas directly from Plato's Timaeus (which he might
have read in the edition of Ficino), or through his cabbalistic and
alchemical studies, or whether this system was bequeathed to him
by his Scotist teachers, is an open question. The similarity of views,
however, is striking.
In his allegiance to Duns, Paracelsus often went out of his way to
defend a minor detail of Scotist doctrines. The most striking ex-
ample is his defense of the Immaculate Conception which later
became a Catholic dogma.
In his ontological views, Paracelsus also followed the Scotists,